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consulted. There is always a suggestion of some
sort, either the 'end of a train of thought or a
new sensation; and there is an action ensuing,
either the movement of a muscle or set of
muscles, or the fixing of attention upon some-
thing. But between these two there is a con-
sultation, as it were, of my past history. Th'e
suggestion is viewed in the light of everything
bearing on it that I think of at the time, and
in virtue of this light it moves me to act in
one or more ways. Let us first suppose that
no hesitation is involved, that only one way of
acting is suggested, and 1 yield to this impulse
and act in the particular way. This is the
simplest kind of voluntary action. It <flffer$
from involuntary or instinctive action in the
fact that with the latter there is no such con-
scious consultation of past history. If we
describe these facts in terms of the phenomena
which picture them to other minds, we shall
say that in involuntary action a message
straight through from the sensory to the motor
centre, and so on to the muscles, without con-
sulting the cerebrum; while in voluntary action
the message is passed on from the sensory
centre to the cerebrum, there translated into
appropriate motor stimuli, carried down to the
motor centre, and so on to the muscles. There
may be other differences, but at least there is
this difference. Now on the physical side that